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temporal extension in their effect upon the units at any
moment composing it.

We may take the House of Commons as type of one
crowd which has a long life, and is formed of successive
generations of individuals. Prom the present back to its
beginning there may have been, there probably has been,
an unbroken series of overlapping memberships. Mem-
bers of the House to-day may indeed be in veritable
physical connexion with the House of, say, the fourteenth
century. The people of a given day are all in physical
contact with one another. Each meets many, each of
them many more, and so on, so that the impression pro-
duced by one upon another may be transferred to a third,
on to a fourth, to a hundredth, to a thousandth, till by
physical transference it reaches the very end of the earth,
without any intervention of writing or printing. Thus
also, in the case of the House of Commons, the general
impression produced by a man on his contemporary mem-
bers in the fourteenth century, may have been transmitted
by the survivors among them to the new members of the
next generation, and by them to those that followed them,
and so on down to the present day. Personal contact
with the past through successive generations is thus similar
to personal contact with remote places through moving
individuals.

Dominant personalities have left a continuing impres-
sion on the assembly to which they belonged. Fox,
Burke, Pitt, and all the rest still influence, still to a certain
extent survive, in the House of Commons of to-day. Its
tone and spirit would be a little different from what they
are but for them. The last newly-elected member, when
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